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ABSTRACT 

This paper examines the language used by ncrkers in a 
china factory in order to present the characteristics and underlying 
features of occupational jargon. The paper shons: (1) jargon is 
affected by regional-local pronunciation^ grammatical expressions and 
lexical items, and by individual speech styles which result from 
general linguistic phenomena such as phonological change and folk 
etymology; (2) terms nhich are traditionally a part of the industry 
represent several levels of technical exi»ertise; (3) terms which are 
acquired through socialization in the factory often undergo a change 
in form or function; and (4) terms which are .innovated on the job 
result from haste and from incidents which occur in the factory. 
(Author) 
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Abstract 

This paper examines the language used by workers 
in a china factory in order to present the characte- 
ristics and underlying features of occupational jar- 
gon. The paper shows: (1) jargon is affected by re- 
qional-local pronunciation, qrammatical expressions 
and lexical items , and by individual speech styles 
which result from general linguistic p>ienomena such a 
as phonological change 3nd folk etymology: (2) terms 
which are traditionally a part^ of the industry rep- 
resent several leyels of technical expertise: (3) terms 
which are acquired 'through socialization in the fac- 
tory often undergo a change in form or function; and 
(4) terms which are innovated on the job result from 
haste and from incidents which occur in the factory. 
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Introduction 

This paper is part of a larger study undertaken to 
explore the characteristics and underlying features of 
occup^ational jargon and to examine the part jargon plays 
in reflecting the workers' knowledge of their jobs and 
their attitudes toward them (Beynon^ Blackburn 1972). She- 
nango china factory of New Castle ^ Pennsylvania v;as exa- 
mined as a speech community using a case method of research 
(Mouzelis 1967 ). Personal and participant observations 
and interviews v/ere utilized (Shuy et. al. 1968) and the 
background of the community ^ the factory^ and the workers 
v;as explored (Arensberg 1947) . A sample of 151 informants 

v;as selected by plant seniority and departmental affi- 

2 • . 3 

liation. The sample represented all age groups/' occu- 
pational levels and work areas of the f.actory- 

The project incorporated tv-ro basic assumptions: (1) 
occupational jargon is *a combination of reaional-local 
speech forms, individual .speech styles and technical ter-- 
minology associated v;ith the industry; and (2) linguis- 
tic processes and social forces which have been shown to 
operate and account for behavior in more general settings 
also operate in a factory setting (GumperZ/ Hymes 197 2; 
Etzioni 1969). 

The regional-local dialect was examined v;ith the 

4 

aid of a specially structured reading* Individual speech 

4 ' 
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Styles and technical terminology were examined with the 
aid of a free narrative type questionnaire^ and' with 
photographs which helped focus attention on work-related 
materials and processes • Observations of v/orkers out- 
side the interviev; {Labov 1966) were used to explore the 
ways in which linguistic processes such as phonological 
change and folk etymology (Lehmann 1962 f Sturtevant 
1968) and social forces such as tradition, socialization 
and innovation account for the acquisition of technical 
and non-technical tems (Tyler 19 69) • 

The techniques provided an opportunity to study the 
interrelationship of linauistic and social behavior in a 
work setting (Fishman 1970) / A partial result is the fol- 
lowing analysis of the factorv jaraon vrhich includes tech- 
nical and non-technical* terms ajid expressions used by 
workers. The lexicon was compiled from information file 
sheets taken from interviews, v/orS lists which accumu- 
lated during the research and departmental instruction 

, books. Words and expressions were listed under major 

* 

headings of factory operations such as forming, firing, 
decorating and warehousing, and ^he selection was made 
from them* The lexicon does not include all of the terms 
associated with china making - only those v/hich exemplify 
certain characteristics of the factory jargon as a speech 
phenomenon. Some non-technical linguistic items that 



reflect the recional and general speech habits of workers 
are included in the general discussion but do not appear 
in the lexicon chart at the end of the article. 

Effects of the Regional-Local Dialect 

Many of the linguistic forms vhich workers use are 
a result of the local dialect. The technical term wheel- 
o-brator pronounced as twildbreiarj shows the effects of 
local speech habits. Initial [wJ as in wheel does not 
have the [hwj aspiration and follov;s the boundary set by 
Kurath (Kurath 1939; Kurath and McDavid l^^Gl) • 

Turning pronounced as [tarninj illustrates the ten- 
dency of speakrs, especiallv younaer ones, to use an alveo- 
lar nasal rather than a velar nasal for the ing sound. 
Preference for alveolar nasal before Iql is also apparent 
in the word length as [lEnSj . Other technical terms such 

and mask p ronounced as [bist] and tm^ st] illu-* 
strate the local tendency to pronounce final Ik] as CtJ 
in such combinations. In rapid speech the It] is assimi- 
lated to tsJ so that the v;ords are pronounced as tblsj 
and [maesj. 

The term po lish pronounced as IpViyl^J illustrates the 
tendendy of Mew Castle speakers to use a retracted tij wih 
lip roundina for dark 113. This may reflect the ethnic 
background of some workers as Russian and Polish ^ since 
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these language have phonemic systems that include vela- 
rized li3 and sulcal llZ , the latter as a positional 
replacement of iwl . 

A common feature of the local area is the reduction 
pr loss of some vowel sounds v;hen occurring before /!/ 
and /r/. The -meal of oatmeal and the -^mill o f pugmill 
are pronounced as tmll3 . Pool/pull become TpUlJ ; collar/ 
color become tkSiarj ; tile/ towel become [ta^l] and very/ 
vary becone [vRriJ. The counter tendency to shov; con- 
trasts of vowels f in careful speech, results in pronun- 
ciations such as IkElarj for color to contrast v;ith col- 
lar and Cv^ri3 ^or vary to contrast v/ith verv. The ten- 
dency to centralize vowels is also apparent in the pro- 
nunciation of bid and man as Cbl^dj and DnaeanJ . 

The local origins of x^rorkers is also evident in 
their preference for some forms in both .careful and casual 
speech. Linauistic markers of the region such as library 
and wash pronounced as Llai^EriJ and tv;PrsJ are used as 
prestigious forms by workers from all age groups and 
occupational levels. 

Some management men use forms associated vrith their 
backgrounds west of the region. Words such as just and 
because are pronounced as [jisti and EblklzJ . Those from 
eastern and northern regions reflect their backgrounds by 
using tdoaJ for dog and UrUtJ for root . The local 
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pronunciations are generally tdVgl and truti . 

Although conunon v/ords may not undergo a change of 
pronunciation when workers move to a new region^ if there 
is no social pressure -to change themr other forms asso- 
ciated v;ith their jobs may undergo a change of pronun- 
ciation. This phenomenon is illustrated by the non-regio- 
nal workers v;ho adopt the factory pronunciation of 
tv;Ilabref2>r3 for whee l.-o rrb r a tor even though the initial 
tv;3 may be contrary to their own native speech habits. 

Grammatical expressions and lexical items v;hich the 
workers use can also be traced to their regional back- 
around. When ever used for 'when'/ leave and left used for 
'let* and needs plus past participle such as needs polished 
for ^ needs to be polished' or 'needs polishing' are com- 
mon. 

Whenever I was a little boy I used to sell papers. 

Union Male III 

Leave - ne feel it. 

Union FEmale X 

I left it set awhile. 

Union FEmale I 

It needs polished. 

Management Male II 

The method of forming or adaptina words also reflects 

the workers' regional-local background. The effect of the 

Ulster Scots dialect may be seen in the use of nouns and 

adverbs to form other nouns in words such as footer-up 
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and setter-up , which refer to job titles in the factory. 
A reversal of the combination, that is adverb plus noun 
of agency plus plural s^ produces the term insiders r 
which refers to older. workers v;ith high seniority* 

General Speoch Habits and Folk Etymology 

General speech habits include* creating new pottery 
terras by analogy, v^orkers V7ill combine adjectival root 
s mooth vrith verbal suffix -en to produce the verb smoothen 
bv analoay v;ith soften and deepen > They also exhibit a ■ 
tendency to use hisn . and theirn by analoqv v;ith mine 
and to use reaional younz as a nlural pronoun. 

The ability to form nev; names and adapt old ones also 
illustrate general soeech phenomena. The vrorker title 
r.old r unne r is derived from the operation which the worker 
performs. 'He runs molds to the drving room* is shortened 
to Te runs molds' which results in the label mold runner. 
Words may be created from independent elements such as 
stove and room which produce the label stoveroom* Initials 
often replace words as in T. C. and A.D. for •tea cup* and 
'af terdinner ' . Blending worlds also results in nev; v;ords . 
Fluffing is a combination of slouching a nd floating and 
is used to define an imperfection in the glaze. Some fac- 
torv expressions are a result of functional shift v;hich 
provides an oonortunitv to use old word.s in a nev; v;av. 
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Bogie which means •goal* is used as both a noun and av 
verb. Some v/orkers sayr 'I made my bogie ' while others 
ask 'Did you bogie yet?" 

Some terms and expressions show the effects of folk 
etymology. Practical definitions are provided for many 
plant~v;idG terms which ordinarily X'/ould not make sense 
to v;orkers . One or several factors may account for the 
phenomenon, indistinct, or incorrect, pronunciation by 
the speakers' linguistic model, background interference 
which distorts the communication, or incorrect interpre- 
tation bv the listener, t^^orkers who do not hear new terms 
distinctly during their initial period at the plant 
relate then to sounds that are familiar to them or to 
sounds that remind them of familiar experiences. If the 
association thev make betv;een the sound and past expe- 
riences 'makes sense' the new form is adopted. If others 
also use the same pronunciation, or adopt the v/orker's 
idiosyncratic form, the usage spreads. Once the form has 
been established as 'correct* the user seldom notices any 
difference betv;een his form and that of coworkers v;ho 
use a different form. 

The factory setting is an unusually good environ- 
ment for folk etymology. The level of background inter- 
ference is high and continuous, the new terms are strange 
and related to uncomnon concepts or experiences associated 
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vdth the job and there is pressure to conform quickly 
because of the need to interact x^ith coworkers arid super- 
visors . 

Workers provide lengthy explanations for some terms 
and have no explanation for others. The eighthead auto- 
matic jigqer machine which orginally produced eight plates 
simultaneously is called egghead because *it was made by 
eggheads A b lunger is called Plunger because 'it*s a 
machine that has a big plunger that mixes the clays in 
the water. ' The puomill is a plug machine because 'the 
clay looks like plugs v;hen it comes out', and water engob e 
is called water on go b ecause ^the color aoes on in water.* 

T*?orkers also create reasons for the use of terms. The 
production auota cr goal for departments is called bogie . 
A few workers believe that the term derives from •the bogie 
man; that used to scare us.v/hen v;e were 'kids and now we •re 
scill scared of our bogie / that we x^'on't make it.' 

Studying technical terms in combination with social 
characteristics provides an opportunity to study the man- 
ner in v;hich terminology may spread within a factory. Seve- 
ral deviant forms were traced to workers who shared a com- 
m.on work environment and carried the terms with them when 
transferred to other departments. V^orkers retain a num- 
ber of terms from previous work areas but in time lose 
many of them. 

11 
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Technical Terms and Usage Levels 

There are several usage levels of technical termi-- 
noloby associated with an industry. At the most complex 
level, or focal level,. the terms have a scientific orien- 
tation. Precise labels based on standards which a profes- 
sionally trained group recognizes serve as basic refe- 
rences for the industry. Most technical terms are a 
permanent part of the industry's vocabulary, although a 
few may be used for only a short period. The restric- 
tions imposed by educational requirements and special 
trainincT lirit the number of speakers v;ho share the 
scientific terms to a very few. At Shenanqo china fac- 
tory onlv the chemists and ceramic engineers shared the 
scientific terms. 

At the next level terms are less precise and relate 
to materials and operations in the industry. Although 
some complex forms are retained others are altered for 
clarification. The speakers v;ho share the terns from this 
level must have some trainina and indoctrination in order 
to communicate adequately. These speakers represent the 
majority of skilled personnel in the industry. 

The next level of technical terminology iricludes 
v;ords v;hich have been simplified. The lack of complex 
terms permits a laraer number of people to share them. 
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VJorkers who are intermittently imp loved in the industry 
and persons interested in the products associated with 
the industry share in this terminology. These speakers 
are knowledqable about certain basic concepts related 
to the industry and they are familiar with many simpli- 
fied terms. Distributors^ hobbyists and collectors all 
share terms from this level. 

The last level may be associated with the layman. 
A fev; terms relating to an occupation filter to the pub?- 
lie throuah the distribution of the product, through 
its ownership and through personal contact v;ith workers 
actively/ engaged in the industry. The communications 
r^edia also provide opportunities for lavmen to hear terms 
associated with an occupation. Graduallv^ some currency 
arises 'through the association. 

For these reasons the last level of- technical termi- 
nology represents tho narrowest usage ranae, with the ..lost 
number of "speakers sharina terms. Conversely ^ the focal 
]ev3l represents the v;idest usage ranae^ v;ith the least 
number of speakrers. Levels one and two best exemplify 
occupational jaraon commonly associated wi:a factories. 
Chart 1 shov;s the terms v;hich are shared by the various 
usage levels, 

V?ithin the factorv a similar kind of dijscrimination 
is made bv v/orkers based upon their technical expertise 
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in different operations. Workers who are closely asso- 
ciated with particular operations or materials make pre- 
cise distinctions between conceptual units. Chart 2 illu- 
strates the relationship between organization of lin- 
cuistic syinbols and proximity to the focal area. The 
levels represent classifications v/hich were made by 
v/orkers in various departments and nav be correlated with 

the levels of technical expertise associated v;ith the 
7 

objects . 

Level 3 represents departinents v;hich are separated 
aeographicaily and operationally from the focal area* 
Level 2 identifies departments that are operationally 
close but aeoqraphicallv separated from the focal area. 
Level 1 repr^isents departm.ents that are aeociraphically 
and operationally close to the focal area, ^^eoqraphical 
px'oximitv can account for the exchange df terms 'between 
departrients but it is not as important a determiner of 
shared terminology as operational links • 

Social Forces and Acquisition of Terms 

Terms v/hich are generally shared in the industry 
arc those v;hj»:h have been traditionally handed down from 
earlier generations through socialization. Although a 
number of terms are lost or altered, a great many have 
survived from the carlioBt davs pottery rakinq. Terms 
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such as kiln , fire and body , which pertain to the basic 
operations and materials, are most likely to survive. 
New terms raay take the place of old ones or re-inter- 
pretation may result in retaining the tern but narrowi?^q 
or widenina its semantic field. In this v/ay occupational 
terms are self-enforcing and self-perpetutatinq . Books, 
manuals and references provide the basic vocabulary for 
individual orqanizations engaged in the industry. Pro-* 
fessional groups set standards and workers innovate terms 
that are incorporated in manuals v;hich are adapted to 
existing npriTis. In time the materials serve as traditional 
references for other manuals and other workers socialized 
in the industry. 

Technical terms which suppliers contribute to the 
factory are those v/hich they have received/ adapted or 
innovated. Names for machines and materials are based on 
the inventor's name, a combination of names, blending, 
or thev are based on the number of the item in some chro- 
noloaical order, such as the year of its invention, its 
acquisition f or installation. Materials, tools and mac- 
hines are often consecutively numbered and a form of 
relative dating is possible even Jihough--the factory may 
not ov/n all of a particular series. The number of a 
p^.achine indicates its relative acre and level of sophis- 
tication v;hich is important for fcictory personnel x^rho 
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are responsible for the maintenance and replacement of 
materials and machines. Numbered machines also help to 
establish the historical relationship betv;een traditio- 
nal terms / innovative terms and departmental affiliation. 

Socialization plays an important part in determi- 
ning the particular technical vocabulary of a given 
factory. The terms which are borrov/ed from technical 
service manuals r catalogues and professional personnel 
are adapted to the particular needs of the factory. Pasic 
speech habits determine the mann<sr in which labels are 
interpreted so that in this vay each factory and each 
work group has its ovm peculiar dialect, yet many basic 
terms are shared and the manner in V7hich terms are 
acauired is shared bv other such factories and work groups 

Interaction, dailv contr,<::t and the tendency to 
imitate speech patterns ^re important factors in the 
acquisition of technical terms. Workers v;ho join a depart- 
ment quicklv adoot the forms useri by their cov;orkers, 
even though the forms mav conflict v/ith those of their 
former work area. Workers, due to their mobility within 
the plane, are av/are of the usage differences, but they 
use the forms which are accepted in their present work 
area. Thus, lexical variations occur between the front 
and the back of the plant and between a number of depart- 
mental zones. ^ 
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Speakers learn from those around them and if the 
linguistic n)odels are imperfect the distortion will 
result in slightly changed forms. Workers are forced 
to relv on cov;orkers £ot their occupational speech pat- 
t'^^rns and they quickly adopt terms which play a central 
Ijart in their ov;n operations. If misinterpretation of 
terms occurs they will rationalise their usage pattern. 

I£ adaptive changes are made by a supervisor in a 
department, v;orkers will reflect the changes and perpe- 
tuate them. A foreman v;ho uses a non-standard form will 
establish the norm in his department. When he is- trans- 
ferred r he will bring the form with him and v;orkers who 
are in contact with him will acquire it. Former subor- 
dinates v;ho used the term v;iH eventually lose it if the 
new foreman uses another and if pressure is exerted on 
, workers to alter their usage. This phenomenon partly 
accounts for the lexical variations in the factory. 

The importance of foremen as linguistic models is 
illustrated by one foreman v;ho used the pronunciation 
tInsFnrBrlvJ for incentive in one department and upon 
beina transferred to another department brought the 
deviant form with him. Workers in both departments and 
vjorkers v/ho v/ere in close daily contact with those workers r 
adopted the form. 
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I have found the folloiwng statement by Sturtevant 

validated a number of times '.•.if I admire the £*2ech o 

of my employer or senior officer...! am likely to imitate 

and extend any phonetic innovation tliat occurs in his 

speech and those who imitate m,y speech are lifely to 

carry the process still further...' (Sturtevant 1967:81). 

I v;ould add that workers need not admire the speech of 

their supervisor, I believe that imitative behavior is, 

for the most part^ unconscious behavior that occurs 

because of daily contact and communication v/ith others. 

During the research period many workers admitted: 

I knov; we say things different ^ere but it's easier. 

Union Female I 

I know it's wrong but it's habit, I guess. 

Union Male II 

I used to make fun of them that ^aid l^ri^fae-ktriJ , 
but nov/ T say it. Union Male I 

A particularlv illiiminatinq examole is that of the 
nronunciation of refractory . Althouah many workers/ espe- 
cially in nanaaement/ v;ere aware of the non-standard form 
'rifa kri' v/hich thev commonl^' used, thev continued to 
use the form. I found that I could alter the speech of 
some top nanagemcnt oersonnel by using the standard pro- 
nunciation trifrafiktrij . If, on the followina day^ I used 
the non-standard form Cri^faektriJ with the same speakers 
they would use that form. I found the same phenomenon 
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occurred with the pronunciation of decal as non-standard 

l!dijka& 13 and standard Cfii'kaelJ. The degree to which daily 

contact can Influence speech is also illustrated by my 

ovm tendency to pronounce refractory and decal in the 

same manner as the woirkers after having spent an extended 

9 

period of time v/ith them. 

Manaaement workers regardless of their occupational 
level. Quickly adapt to the speech habits of the workers 
v;ith whom they are involved during their v;ork day. Their 
ability to adopt the speech forms of workers in different 
departments reflect their tendency to imitate speech pat- 
terns and their attitude as v;orker oriented. Most manage- 
ment personnel v;ere promoted from union jobs and pride 
themselves on their knowledge of different departm.ental 
operations and their 'knack of fitting in.* 

Focused attention, need to succeed and interest in 
the job are also important factors in the acquisition of 
factorv terms. X^^orkers v;ho do not like their job or the 
area in v;hich they v;ork are least likelv to know and use - 
the terminology associated v;ith their work group. During 
the research t only one v/orker used a deviant form for a 
term associated v;ith his v;ork area. He disliked his job 
and bid out before the end of the month. Conversely workers 
who were most interested in their jobs v;ere also most 
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knowledgable about terms and concepts pertaining to their 
jobs. 

The manner in which workers interpret terms is the 
result of socialization. Thus, some foims V7hich are 
identical in sound refer to totally different operations 
or materials in different departments within a factory 
as illustrated bv Chart 3. 

I have also found that homophonous forms that com- 
pete in similar or overlapping v;ork environments may 
result in the loss of one form, especially if ideas 
relatincT to one form are lost to the group, and may also 

result in a change in the psychological grouping of 
10 

another form. At one time the factory used frit in 
alaze making operations located near firing departments, ^ 
flint sand in preparatory operations for firing, and 
flint stones in finishing operations after firing. Frit 
and flint v;ere often confused and mispronounced by workers 
in the early days of the pottery; hov;ever, today fev; pot- 
tery workers are acquainted with the term frit while 
many v;orkers use the term flint to refer to the pre- 
paratory operations for firina v;hich require flint sand. 
The term flint stone s has been largely replaced by tumbler 
stones and lucky stones 'because the stones are used in 
the tumhler and that^s v/hat v;e called the stones as kids.' 
The historical development appears to have included 
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the loss of frit with the loss of operations pertaining 
to it and the psychological regrouping of flint stones 
to stones as the following illustration shows. 



frit 
I 

operations 
discontinued 

material not 
used 

i 

0 



flint sand 

I ." 

operations 
continued 



flint stones 



operations 
continued 



material used 

1 

flint 



materials 
continued 



stones 
txambler stones 
lucky stones 



There are also instances v;hen opposite labels are 
aiven to identical items or processes. The terms low cup 
and hioh cun are labels used to identify the same object. 
Workers v;ho use the label low cup work in firing depart- 
ments v;hich place the cuds in low saggers for firing. 
Uorkers v;ho use the label hiah cup work in the v;arehouse 
dooartment, located at the opposite end of the plant, and 
pack the cuns in cartons for shippina. The warehousemen 
found that the cups could be packed three dozen to a box 
if thev v;ere stacked in high cartons . Although the cups 
arrived from the back of the plant bearing the term low 
cuns, the v;orkers in the v;arehouse department at the front 
of the nlant referred to them as high cups . The linguis- 
tic behavior o^ v;orkers in the firing and v;arehousing 
dcnartmonts suaaosts elipsis on the syntactical level and 
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the following historical developinent : 
The low sagcrer cups — the lov; cups ^ 

The high carton for t^ie lo^>; cups — the high carton low cups 
The hiah carton cups --the high cups. 

Both departments exhibit sii^ilar cognitive proces- 
ses. The container in v/hich the object fits is the deter- 
mininrr factor for labeling the object and not the attri- 
butes of the object itself. The operations, kiln placing 
for firina and oacking for shippincT/ and the materials 
used in the operations, a lov; sagger and a high carton 
are the salient features of the cognitive processes • Thus, 
the label which an individvial unes v;ill either bear a 
direct relationship to the object itself or to another 
object or nrocess V7ith which the labeled object is involved. ^ 

Chart A which illustrates the production flov;, shows 
the major operations involved in china making and indi- 
cates the main routes that the ware follov/s throucrh the 
plant. Forming departments have terms v;hich label raw 
ingredients, processes for making clay bodies, and pro- 
cesses for fornina and smoothing pieces of x^are. Firing 
depar&ments have vocabulary items referring to firing and 
polis^ina fired V7are,and docoratina denartments have terms 
associated v;ith painting and decorating ware* Warehousing 
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departments have fev;er terms that are used throughout 
the plant because workers there are rarely transferred, 
due to high seniority, and because the v;arehouse repre- 
sents the final stage of operations. Chart 5 is based 
on the production flov; chart and shows the vocabulary 
items associated v;ith major departmental zones. 

Innovation accounts for new terms which arise in 
an industrv or v;ork group. All job-related terms in the 
factory derive from the materials and the operations 
involved in the manufacture of the product. The materials 
include (1) raw materials v;hich are used as basic com- 
ponents or in some wav contribute to the finished pro- 
duct such as clays, paper, paint and sand; (2) machines 
v;hich may be hand operated, semi-automatic or fully auto- 
matic technological innovations that are in some wav 
responsible for the product, such as jigger v^heels, con- 
veyors and Kilns; and (3) tools v;hich serve as aids to 
the other materials, such as brushes, scrapers and sruee- 
gies . 

The operations include all the activities that are 
involved in the creation of the product. Operations may 
be (1) pre-operative and center around preparations such 
as soaking dccals , mixing clays and batting out clay; (2) 
operative in v;hich the central performance is carried 
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out, such as applying the decal, casting the piece and 
jiggering the object; and* (3) post-operative in which 
the operation is completed, such as drying the decal, 
scraping and sponging the cast object, and finishing the 
jiggered object* 

Several factors contribute to the innovation of 
new terms: (1) nev^ concepts, activities, materials or 
inventions; (2) the need for secrecy in some industries? 
and (3) spontaneous incidents within a work group. One 
area at Shenango that has been designated 'the nut 
house* was originally set aside for an experimental pro- 
cess. ^»Torkers v;ho volunteered to work in the area were 
confused by the daily changes that v;ere made and began 
speaking of the department as 'the nut house'. Although 
the experimental process v;as a success and the depart- 
ment is officially designated 'direct application' tlie 
other torn is still used by employees v;ho v/orked there, 
or are currently v;orking there. 

Shared expreiences of v;orkers also results in nev; 
terms. At Shenanao, Pdcr l\o is a term used to identifv the 
largest machine in a series. Older workers statcJ that 
althouuh they could not remember v;hen the expression 
originated in the pottery they did remember 'x-;orking on 
Mille r 34 when company first put it in and it was so big 



23 

it reminded us of our ship, the Big Mo (.Mii^souri) , ' 
The workers had borrowed the term from their World War 
II naval ship and extended it to include the largest 
machines in the factory* The socialization of nev; workers 
includes learning the term Big ^to• 

Incidents involving certain objects also prompt nev 
terms. The label coffin vras given to a vehicle v;hich had 
the appearance of a coffin. ^Jhen one worker drew a body 
on the side of the vehicXo/ and another v;orker 'laid 
dovm in it like he v;as dead' the tern v;as adopted for the 
object. The object's general appearance and its mobility 
in the plant contributed to the spread of the term to 
other departments. 

Certain objects are recognized for their utility or 
for sonc other inherent nuality or chracteristics, and 
labels V'hich are the nost descriotive, or can nost easily 
be associated ^^ith the object v^^ll used to identify 
the object. In this sense synecdoche may account for a 
term such as flat for 'skid.' 

Adaptations from figures of speech also account for 
nany terns in the factory such as 'the foot of a cup', or 
'the shoulder of a plate' or 'the v;g11 of a platter'. 
Haste prompts workers to shorten expressions by using 
the sianificant words of a group to express ideas, such 
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as using an adjective clear or verb count for nouns, and 
using nouns such as bung and pyramid for verbs, and 
shortening terms such as direct application to D ,A, 

Is the clear on the decal ? 

Union Male III 

We made our count. 

Union FEmale I 

We bung x^are. . 

Union Male II 

Did you pyramid the ware yet? 

Foreman III 

V7e work in A. 

Union Male III 

Chart <y shows terms which are traditionally shared 
in the industry, those which have undergone a change 
due to local adaptations, and those whiph v;ere inno-- 
vated at Shenanqo factorv. 
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Motes , • 

^This paper is a partial result of my research done as 

a Maxv;ell Fellow for the Department of Anthrop&logy at 

Syracuse University* 
2 

The plant seniority of individuals refers to their 

seniority category: Category I represents 0-8 years; 

Category II represents 9-19 years; and Category III 20- 

60 years. Departmental affiliation refers to particular 

v;ork areas within the factory. 
3 

A detailed discussion of age group differences appears 
in 'Speech Differences of Factory Worker Age Groups' by 
P. IX'/ay in S tudies in Linguistics , Vol* 25, 1975. 

^The reading v;as a short paragraph v;hich contained 
v;ords that help to identify a v/estern Pennsylvania 
speaker. 

complete analysis of speech styles is presented in, 
'The Careful and Casual Speech of Factory Workers' by P. 
?X*;ay in Studia =^ Linguistica , 1976. 

^The questionnaire V7as presented in a conversational 
manner and focused on work at the factory level, the 
departmental level and the personal level. 

A complete discussion of taxanomic classification of 
factory terms is included in a paper titled, 'Cognitive 
Processes and Linguistic Forms of Factory Workers' by P. 
Tway and presented at the summer meeting of the LSA, 1975, 
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^Por a discussion of usage variations of factory terms 
based on departmental affiliation see 'Workplace Iso- 
glosses: Lexical Variation and Change in a Factory Set- 
ting' by P. Tv^ay in Language in Society ^ Vol. 4 , 1975. 

' This phenomenon supports the observations of Werner 
Leopold in Readings in the Sociology of Language , J. 
Fishman, ed. (The Hague: ?*outon, 1970), p. 346. Immi- 
grant workers of different ethnic backgrounds attempt to 
adopt the speech habits of the work unit rather than 
retain their own and for this reason those workers will 
acquire the local dialect faster than other immigrants 
v7ho are not actively engaged in an occupation. I have 
found that if there is compotition competition between 
forms for job-related linquistic items, those v/hich are 
compatible v;ith the v;ork-group norm will be aclontet?, so 
that in this sense factory jargon superseds other speech 
forms . 

'''Vinfred Lehmann 19^.2 disctisses, *...the lihehood of 
f>u])Stitutes for one of the homonvms...' if thov are 
•...used in similar environments...' 

^"'"This phenomenon is also illustrated by the typesetter's 
terms upper case and lov7er case and their locations in the 
upper and lower portions of the typesetter's v;ork area. 
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The chart below includes ttrmSf departments which \X9m thenii 
and the manner in which they are used*' 



VERGE 



GRIND 



something that 
borders limits 

"inner edge "top Idge — "top of 
of plate" of cr earners" anything" 



Dec* Dept* 



Form. Dept. 
(tnold shop) 



Form* Dept. 
(cast shop) 



redud^ to weat down 

* powder by friction 

"pulverize "atnooth 

dry clay" t>l8quewar«" 

Form. Dept. Fire* Dept. 
(sliphouse) 



BATT 



FIT 



a piece of 
brick 

^'ceramic disk 
to support 
ware" 

Fire. Depti 



to slrike 
or hit 

"to ilatten 
clay before 
Jiggering" 

Form. Dept. 
(clay shop) 



to conform 



to be in 
harmony 

"color blends "decal matches 
with clay" the shape of 
the ware" 



Dec. Dept. Dec. Dept. 
(clay spray) 



LIBRARY 



Q place In — 
which artistic 
materials are 
kept 
1^ 

"the cylin(ier 
room" 

Dec. Dept. 
(print shop) 



a specialized 
collection 

of reference 
materials 

"the de.ial 
sample books" 

Dec. Dept* 
(dccal)- 




a disk which serves as a 
platform . support 



"round 

wooden table 
that spins" 

Dec. Dept. 



"a plaster disk 
to reshape and 
hold cups" 

Fire* Deptr 



BINS 



a bo3C 



"wooden 
crates" 

Wrhs. C«ipt» 



enclosed apace 
for storage 

"cement 
stalls" 

Form. Dept. 
(sllphduse) 



(Inmerse In) (coat with) 
•^liquid clay" "glaze 



spray" 



Doc* Dept* Fire* Dept. 

(glaslng) 



irk 



homophonoul fotms 
•yntcdoche ' 
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